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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

The United States Indian Census. — Statistics of the Indian popula- 
tion of the United States and of Alaska collected at the Thirteenth 
Decennial Census, taken in 1910, are given in an advance bulletin soon 
to be issued by Director Durand, of the Bureau of the Census. It was 
prepared under the supervision of William C. Hunt, chief statistician 
for population. 

Population. — The total number of Indians in the United States, 
exclusive of outlying possessions, in 1910, was 265,683, and in Alaska, 
25,331. The corresponding figures for the census of 1900 were: United 
States, 237,196; Alaska, 29,536; and for the census of 1890, United 
States, 248,253; Alaska, 25,354. 

According to these figures, which cover the last three enumerations 
only, the number of Indians in the United States decreased between 
1890 and 1900 but increased during the last decade, the increase for the 
20-year period 1890-1910 being 17,430, or 7 per cent. The data from 
the reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which are given in 
the bulletin, indicate that the number of Indians decreased from 1870 
to 1890 and increased by about the same amount in the following 20 
years. In Alaska the number of Indians reported decreased from 1880 
to 1910 by 7,665, or 23.2 per cent. The figure for 1890 is probably 
incomplete, owing to the unexplored condition of the country at the 
time, so that the increase between 1890 and 1900 may be only apparent. 
The figure for 1880, though based in part on an estimate, is believed to 
be approximately correct. It is probable that the census returns for 
1910 and 1900 are fairly comparable, but the difficulties of enumerating 
the Alaska Indians are so great that conclusions from the statistics must 
necessarily be tentative. 

The number of Indian tribes reported for the United States in 1910 
was 280, comprising 53 linguistic stocks. Of these tribes, 77 had more 
than 500 members each, while 42 were represented by 10 members or 
less; of the latter, 10 were represented by 1 member each. The most 
important tribes numerically were the Cherokee, with 31,489 members; 
the Navaho, with 22,455; the Chippewa, with 20,214; the Choctaw, with 
15,917; and the Teton Sioux, with 14,284. These 5 tribes comprise all 
those represented by .over 10,000 members; 39 other tribes had over 
1,000 members each. 
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In Alaska 66 Indian tribes, forming 7 linguistic stocks, were reported. 
The principal ones, aside from the Southern Eskimo group, were the 
Kuskwogmiut, the largest tribe of the Eskimauan linguistic group, with 
1,480 members, and the Aleut, with 1,451; 11 other tribes were repre- 
sented by more than 500 members each. 

Oklahoma had by far the greatest number of Indians reported for 
any state in 1910, 74,825, or more than one-fourth of all the Indians in 
the United States, while 7 other states reported more than 10,000 
Indians each. These 8 states, all of which, except Wisconsin, are situated 
west of the Mississippi, contained together nearly three-fourths (72.2 
per cent.) of the total number. Of the Eastern states, North Carolina, 
with 7,851, and New York, with 6,046, had the largest "Indian population. 
While there were Indians in every state of the Union in 1910, the number 
in some was extremely small, 4 states — Delaware, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and West Virginia— having less than 50 Indians each. 

The proportion of Indians in the United States declined steadily 
from 1870, when it was 72.1 per 10,000 of the total population, to 1910, 
when it was 28.9. In Alaska the decline in the proportion of Indians 
has been even more pronounced, the number in each 10,000 of the total 
population decreasing from 9,871.4 in 1880 to 3,936.1 in 1910. Thus, 
while in 1880 almost the entire population of Alaska consisted of Indians, 
in 1910 they formed only about two-fifths of all the inhabitants. 

Blood. — The Thirteenth Census was the first at which any returns 
worthy of tabulation were secured as to the proportion of full-bloods 
and mixed-bloods in the Indian population. 

Of all the Indians in the United States in 1910, 56.5 per cent, were 
full-bloods and 35.2 per cent, mixed-bloods, while for 8.4 per cent, 
information on this point was not given. 

Of the 93,423 Indians reported as mixed-bloods, 88,030, or con- 
siderably more than nine-tenths, represented a mixture of white and 
Indian, 2,255, of negro and Indian, and 1,793, of white, negro, and Indian, 
while 80 represented other mixtures, and for 1,265 the kind of mixture 
was not reported. 

In Alaska, 84.7 per cent, of the Indians were of full-blood and 15.3 
per cent, of mixed-blood ; almost all the mixed-bloods were a mixture of 
white and Indian, the remaining few representing a mixture of Indian 
with Chinese and Japanese blood. 

Twenty and six-tenths per cent., or 18,169 of the 88,030 persons of 
mixed white and Indian blood in the United States, were more than half 
Indian; 24,353, or 27.7 per cent., half Indian and half white; and 43.937. 
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or 49.9 per cent. — practically one-half of the total — were more than half 
white. Thus about four-fifths of the Indian and white mixed-bloods were 
at least half white. 

The number of negro and Indian mixed-bloods reported, 2,255, is 
probably an understatement, owing to disinclination to admit negro 
blood. Of the number reported, 31.8 per cent, were more than half 
Indian, 32.3 per cent, half Indian and half negro, and 34.6 per cent, more 
than half negro, while for 1.3 per cent, the proportion of negro blood 
was not reported. 

In each of five adjoining states — New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, 
Colorado, and Nevada — which comprise a large part of the interior 
arid plateau, the proportion of full-bloods among the Indians exceeded 
85 per cent. Iowa and Mississippi, where the Sauk and Fox and the 
Choctaw tribes, respectively, have preserved a high degree of purity, 
were the only other states with at least 100 Indians in which more than 
85 per cent, of the Indians were full-bloods. 

The proportion of full-bloods was frequently higher in the states 
with a large Indian population; a notable exception is Oklahoma, which 
has by far the largest number of Indians, but reported a small proportion 
of full-bloods, 36.6 per cent. This low proportion in Oklahoma is no 
doubt due in part to the fact that the possession of valuable lands by the 
Indians encourages intermarriages between whites and Indians, and that 
persons with very little Indian blood are anxious to establish their claims 
as members of the Indian tribes, in order that they may be entitled to 
participate in the distribution of lands and moneys belonging to the 
Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. 

Sex. — Of the 265,683 Indians reported in the United States in 1910, 
I35.I33. or 50-9 per cent., were males, and 130,550, or 49.1 per cent., 
females. The number of males to 100 females was 103.5. In Alaska the 
number of males in 1910 was 12,995 and of females 12,336, the ratio of 
males to 100 females being 105.3. 

In 1910 the ratio of males to females among the Indians (103.5 to 100) 
was not as great as in the total population of the United States (106). 
Among the native whites of native parentage the number of males to 100 
females was 104, and among the foreign-born whites 129.2, but among 
the negroes only 98.9. 

In the United States, according to the returns, the number of males 
to 100 females was considerably less (101.7) among full-blood Indians 
than among those of mixed blood (106.4). This condition is reversed in 
Alaska, where the proportion of males to 100 females was 106.2 among 
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full-bloods and 100.3 among mixed-bloods. As the number of mixed- 
bloods in Alaska was comparatively small, however, no reliable conclu- 
sions can be based on the sex distribution among them. 

The greater preponderance of males shown among the mixed-bloods 
than among the full-bloods in the United States is probably due in part 
to the tendency to report as white Indian women of mixed blood who are 
married to white men. 

The figures apparently indicate that the excess of males decreases 
with the increase in the amount of white blood, but since the division 
by degree of mixture is only approximately accurate no reliable conclusion 
can be drawn from these proportions. 

Age. — More than one-half (51.5 per cent.) of the Indians in the 
United States in 1910 were under 20 years of age, more than one-third 
(36.1 per cent.) from 20 to 50 years, and about one-eighth (12 per cent.) 
51 years and over. In 1900 the proportion of young and old persons was 
slightly less and that of persons of the intervening age group slightly 
greater than in 1910. In Alaska in 1910 the proportion of young and of 
old persons was smaller and that of persons in the intermediate age 
period considerably greater than in the United States. 

The fact that stands out most prominently is the high proportion of 
young persons among the mixed-bloods as compared with the full-bloods. 
A similar difference is to be noted between the mixed tribal bloods and 
the full tribal bloods. In both cases the difference may be accounted for 
in part by the fact that mixed marriages had not become common until 
within comparatively recent years. Another reason for the predomi- 
nance of the young element among the mixed-bloods is no doubt found 
in the greater fertility of mixed marriages. 

Fecundity and Vitality. — Information was collected by the Census 
Bureau in 1910 in regard to the number of children borne by every 
married woman. Only those women were included who were between 
15 and 44 years of age, who had been married for at least one year, and 
who were neither widowed nor divorced nor married for a second or 
subsequent time. 

The most significant fact is that, while for all classes of marriages the 
proportion resulting in no issue was 8.6 per cent., for marriages between 
full-bloods the proportion was 10.7 per cent., and for mixed marriages 
it was 6.7 per cent. Thus sterility is considerably less common in cases 
of miscegenation than in cases of marriage between full-bloods. Further- 
more, the proportion of issueless marriages decreases directly as the 
amount of white blood in the married couple increases. Thus an inverse 
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relation between the amount of white blood in the married couple and 
the proportion of childless unions seems to be established. 

A comparison of the figures for marriages between full-bloods with 
those for mixed marriages shows the greater fertility of the latter; a 
smaller proportion resulted in two children or less and in from three to 
five children than in the case of the pure marriages and a much higher 
proportion in six or more children. A larger proportion of the children 
having one white parent survive than of children both of whose parents 
are full-blood or mixed-blood Indians, but do not in themselves show 
whether this is due to conditions in the home or to greater virility of 
the offspring. 

The results of the studies on sterility, on fecundity, and on vitality 
all indicate that the increase of the mixed-blood Indians is much greater 
than that of the full-blood Indians, and that unless the tendencies now 
at work undergo a decided change the full-bloods are destined to form a 
decreasing proportion of the total Indian population and ultimately to 
disappear altogether. 

From Modern Danish Anthropology. — Of significance to modern 
anthropological investigation is the work of the Anthropological Com- 
mittee in Denmark established in 1904 to carry out a general anthropo- 
logical survey of the kingdom for the purpose of determining the racial 
characters of the Danish people, the results of which investigation are pub- 
lished in the following articles: 

Burrau, Carl. "Om Hovedets Form og St0rrelse." (On the Form and Size of 
the Head.) Meddelelser om Danmarks Antropologi, K0benhavn. Afdeling 2, 
p. 241. MCMVII. 

" Korrelationen mellem Legemsh0jden og Hovedets Dimensioner." (The 

Correlation between the Height of the Body and the Dimensions of the Head.) 
Afdeling 3, p. 275. MCMIX. 

Hansen, S0ren. "Om Hovedets Breddeindeks hos Danske." (The Breadth-index 
of the Head in Danes.) Afdeling 2, p. 221. MCMVIII. 

"Om Hovedets St0rrelse hos voksne Maend og Kvinder." (The Size of the 

Head in Men and Women.) Afdeling 1, p. 69. MCMVII. 

" Om Legemsvsegt og Legemsh0jde." (On the Weight and Height of the Body.) 

Afdeling 2, p. 203. MCMVIII. 

"Om Haarets og 0jnenes Farve i Danmark." (On the Color of the Hair and 

Eyes in Denmark.) Afdeling 3, p. 285. MCMIX. 

Hertz, Foul. " K0benhavnske Kommuneskolebe'rns Vaekstforhold." (Investiga- 
tions on the Growth of Children in Copenhagen Elementary Schools.) Afdeling 4. 
p. 319. MCMXI. 

Mekeprang, E. P. "De Vsernepligtiges H0jde i Danmark." (Height of the 
Danish Conscripts.) Afdeling 1, p. 11. MCMVII. 

Rambusch, S. H. "Skoleb0rnenes fysikalske Forhold i nogle midtjydske Sogne." 
(The Physical Characteristics of School Children in some Parishes in Mid-Jut- 
land.) Afdeling 2, p. 173. MCMVIII. 
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Steensby, H. P. "Forel0bige Betragtninger over Danmarks Raceantropologi." 
(Preliminary Observations on the Racial Types in Denmark.) Af deling 1, p. 83. 
MCMVII. 

The collective, experimental, and statistical method has been em- 
ployed; 5,000 adults of both sexes have been measured and otherwise 
examined according to generally adopted anthropological principles. 
Besides the principal investigation several special researches have been 
carried out, the whole being financed at public expense. 

One conclusion reached is that an additional racial type is to be 
found in Denmark; in other words, the current view that only brachy- 
cephalic and dolichocephalic types, according to the system of W. Z. 
Ripley, make up the population of Denmark, should be readjusted to 
include another wholly different racial type. Further conclusions con- 
cern, among others, average head, stature, and average intercorrelation 
figures. In the case of head indices the breadth index or formula 

z — — was used. The number of heads measured equaled 4,000 

max-L. 

adults, both sexes, ages 20-65 years, with average age 34.7 for men and 
28.8 for women, and only Danes born in Denmark, including all districts, 
were taken. The greatest (average) length of head was 193.6 mm. for 
men, 184.1 mm. for women; greatest (average) breadth was 156.0 mm. 
for men, 149.9 mm - f° r women; the average index was 80.7 men, 81. 5 
women, therefore 8i° as a whole. Average stature measurements were 
169.45 cm. for men, 159.22 cm. for women: in relation to average length 
of head 11.42 for men and 11.52 for women. 

Beatrice L. Stevenson 
14 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 

Mongolian Sand-painting. — In a communication to Dr Ales' HrdliCka, 
of the United States National Museum, Mme Karnakova, a Russian 
lady who has conducted ethnological investigations among the Mongo- 
lians and has published a number of papers on the habits and religion 
of that interesting people, writes as follows regarding their sand-paintings: 

"It is very strange, but there are very many analogies between the 
sand-paintings of the Indians and those of the Mongolians. I shall say 
a few words about it — perhaps they will interest someone. Sand- 
painting among the Mongolians is a part of a great secret ceremony which 
the lamas make every summer. The public is not admitted to the 
ceremony, and only a few men outside of the lamas can ever see it. 
Due to special circumstances I have been able once to be present. They 
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regard me as one of themselves; nevertheless, they stipulated that I 
should wear at this visit 'all clean clothes.' I saw a wonderful picture 
which hardly looked as if made by human hands. At the center of the 
sanctuary stood a table. Eight young lama artists were selected to make 
the sand-painting, and one of the chief lamas was there to direct and 
criticize the work. They made a drawing on the table, then they took 
sharp pointed conical copper tubes and into these put the various powders 
and sand. These were prepared seven days before from sandstone, the 
grindings being mixed with curds, allowed to dry, and the whole reduced 
to fine powder. Each of the copper tubes had a kind of comb on one side, 
and by moving a long needle over the teeth of this comb the sand from 
the tube was deposited exactly as desired. The pigments were red, 
yellow, green, blue, black, and white, as among the Indians; and the 
lamas made also a circle of sand on the table. Each artist drew his own 
part. The work lasted seven days. After being finished, there followed 
a form of worship, again of seven days, during which twenty-one lamas 
sat in the church from morning to evening chanting and praying. Next 
the lamas gathered all the sand from the paintings, put it into a vase, 
and with sacred music, and a crowd of people following, went down to 
the river. The chief of the lamas then threw the sand into the water, 
took up some water into the empty vase, and gave it as a drink to the 
people who came to pray to God on this occasion." 

Eskimo Collection in Christiania. — A collection of interest and value 
to students of North American ethnology is that in the "Gjoa Hall" 
of the Ethnographic Museum of the University of Christiania. It con- 
sists of the material collected by Captain Roald Amundsen, now famous 
as the discoverer of the South Pole, on his voyage of exploration in the 
ship Gjoa, in the years 1903 to 1907, on which he determined the loca- 
tion of the north magnetic pole and navigated the whole extent of the 
Northwest passage. 

Among the specimens are two sledges from the Eastern Eskimo, a 
gift from the ill-fated Danish explorer, Mylius Erichsen. One shows the 
common type from Upernivik; the other, from Cape York, is of a modern- 
ized type, believed by the curator of the museum to show the influence 
of Admiral Robert E. Peary. This sledge belonged to the Eskimo 
Kolotengwa, who was the companion of the Norwegian explorer, Eivind 
Astrup. Kolotengwa had received it from another Eskimo. When 
the latter died, the sledge, having belonged to a dead person, became 
unlucky; hence the owner gave it to Mylius Erichsen. There is also a 

AM. ANTH., N. S., IS — 25. 
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kaiak from western Greenland and a small number of objects from 
the most westerly Eskimo tribes. 

But the greater part of the collection is from the Netchilli tribe, 
of the Central Eskimo, among whom Amundsen lived for two winters. 
It includes clothing of men, women, and children, very different from the 
dress of the Greenland Eskimo. A few articles are made of copper plate, 
believed to have been secured from wrecked ships. Besides, there are 
vessels for lighting and cooking, some vessels made of the skull of the 
muskox, the dress and drums of a shaman, several kaiaks, etc. The 
collection presents a complete survey of the culture of the tribe. One 
of Amundsen's Eskimo dogs, mounted, is seen hitched to a sledge. 

A very interesting account of the Netchilli is found in Amundsen's 
book, The Northwest Passage. The curator of the Museum in Christi- 
ania is Dr Yngvar Nielsen, Professor of Ethnography at the University. 
He is assisted by Dr Olaf Solberg, who has done important work on 
Eskimo archeology. Albert N. Gilbertson 

Clark University 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

School of American Archaeology. — The summer session of the School 
of American Archaeology will be held in New Mexico from August 1st 
to 29th inclusive. It is announced that in American archeology and 
ethnology there will be few formal lectures, but the primitive arts and 
industries — pottery making, blanket and basket weaving, shell and 
metal work, flint-chipping, and domestic processes — as well as cere- 
monies, language, and music, will be demonstrated by Indian families 
living in the placita of the Governor's Palace, the headquarters of the 
School at Santa Fe. There will be excursions to important archeological 
and historical sites, with field lectures, including a five-day expedition 
to El Rito de los Frijoles, where the field work of four seasons past will 
be studied. At Quarai, one of the most important ruined pueblos of the 
Manzano district, the encampment will last a week, and the opening 
work on a new site, which will probably require several seasons for ex- 
cavation, will be demonstrated. The following faculty for the season 
of 1913 has been announced: Edgar L. Hewett, Director, School of 
American Archaeology: field lectures, Recent Field Work of the School, 
two lectures. Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary: The 
Archeological History of Palestine, nine lectures. Henry R. Fairclough, 
Leland Stanford Junior University: Roman Archeology and Art, nine 
lectures. Mitchell Carroll, General Secretary, Archaeological Institute 
of America: The Women of Ancient Greece, four lectures. Ralph E. 
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Twitchell, Historian: archives work; History of the Southwest, two 
lectures. Kenneth M. Chapman, Assistant Director, School of American 
Archaeology: field sketching excursions; Pueblo Art, two lectures. 
Sylvanus G. Morley, School of American Archaeology: field lectures; 
Recent Work in Yucatan, two lectures. John P. Harrington, School of 
American Archaeology: laboratory work in linguistics; Recent Field Work 
in California, two lectures. 

Sir John Lubbock, first Baron of Avebury (created 1900), died May 
28, 1913. Lord Avebury was born in London, April 30, 1834, and was 
educated at Eton and at home. He served as Member of Parliament 
from Maidstone, 1870-80, and during the next twenty years represented 
the University of London. He was a member of various commissions, 
including the Royal Commission on the Advancement of Science, and 
served as president of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1881 (jubilee year), the Ethnological Society, the (Royal) An- 
thropological Institute, the African Society, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the International Institute of Sociology, and the International Association 
of Prehistoric Archaeology, and was also a member of many other domestic 
and foreign societies. His writings covered a wide range of subjects, but 
his best known work is The Pleasures of Life, which has reached an edition 
exceeding a quarter of a million copies in England, and has appeared 
also in more than fifty foreign editions. To archeologists Lord Avebury 
is best known by his Prehistoric Times and The Origin of Civilization and 
the Primitive Condition of Man, each of which has reached its sixth edition. 
His latest work in anthropology, published in 191 1, is Marriage, Totemism, 
and Religion. 

Field Museum Researches. — The Joseph N. Field expedition to the 
South Pacific islands has concluded its work under Dr A. B. Lewis, who 
has returned to Chicago, and the vast amount of material received by 
the Museum as a result of his survey and collections will be catalogued, 
labeled, and prepared for installation. During the four years devoted 
to this research Dr Lewis gathered many thousands of specimens, and 
the collection already forms one of the largest, most important, and 
most interesting ever acquired by the Museum through field work. 
Practically every field of Melanesia is represented, and the specimens 
have been supplemented by numerous photographs, anthropometric 
data, and phonographic records. 

Rev. Gilbert L. Wilson, of Minneapolis, has submitted to the 
American Museum of Natural History the report of his investigations of 
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the agricultural customs of the Mandan and Hidatsa Indians, which, 
says The American Museum Journal, "promises to be one of the most 
complete and suggestive studies of this particular phase of American 
Indian culture. It brings out among other things the aboriginal origin 
of methods of fertilization and propagation. Certain fields were not 
only the habitual planting places of particular families, but the right to 
them was hereditary. This is important because it approaches the 
modern conception of individual ownership of land, a rarity among the 
communal Indian tribes." A series of primitive agricultural imple- 
ments from the Mandan and Hidatsa has been received by the Museum 
and placed on exhibition. 

The eighth annual meeting of the American Association of Museums 
was held in Philadelphia, June 3-5, 1913, with about one hundred mem- 
bers in attendance. Dr Henry L. Ward, of the Milwaukee Museum, pre- 
sided. In addition to the reading of papers the program was so arranged 
as to provide time for the study of important museum collections at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, University Museum, Commercial Museum, 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy, Academy of Fine Arts, and Memorial 
Hall. The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Benjamin 
Ives Gilman, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Secretary, Paul M. Rea, 
Charleston Museum, Charleston, S. C. ; Treasurer, William P. Wilson, 
The Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. The next annual meeting will 
be held in Chicago with a supplementary session in Milwaukee. 

The forty-fourth' general meeting of the Deutsche Anthropologische 
Gesellschaft will be held in Nurnberg, August 3-9. The final program 
of the meeting, which will be issued in June, will be sent to the members of 
the American Anthropological Association, the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, and the American Ethnological Society of New York 
on request. In connection with the meeting a three days' excursion is 
contemplated for the study of the prehistoric remains in southern 
Bavaria and for the inspection of the museums in Munich. The Secre- 
tary-general of the Deutsche Anthropologische Gesellschaft is Prof. Dr 
G. Thilenius of Hamburg. 

The American Museum of Natural History will support a number of 
field expeditions this summer. Dr Goddard left early in June to in- 
vestigate the Beaver Indians of the Peace River territory. Mr Nelson 
made some observation studies of Spanish caves under the direction of 
Professor Obermaier. Mr Skinner took up a reconnoissance of the 
Plains Ojibwa and Western Cree, and expects later to return to the 
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Menomini field. Dr Spinden rounded out his researches among the 
Rio Grande Pueblo Indians. Dr Lowie returned to the study of the 
ceremonial practices of the Hidatsa and Crow. 

At the annual commencement exercises of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., held on Tuesday, June 17, 1913, the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was conferred on the following students in the Department 
of Anthropology: Mr Albert Nicolay Gilbertson (A.B., University of 
Minnesota, 1908; A.M., 1909), thesis "Some Ethical Phases of Eskimo 
Culture." Miss Miriam van Waters (A.B., University of Oregon, 1908; 
A.M., 1910), thesis "The Adolescent Girl among Primitive Peoples." 

The second Loubat prize has been awarded to Dr John R. Swanton, 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, in recognition of his two publica- 
tions, Tlingit Myths and Texts, and Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi 
Valley and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico, issued by that Bureau. 
The award, which is made every five years, carries with it the sum of four 
hundred dollars. The first prize was awarded for a work on the com- 
mercial history of the United States. 

At the spring meeting of the San Francisco Society of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America held in conjunction with the Pacific Associ- 
ation of Scientific Societies, April 10-12, the following papers relating 
to American anthropology were read, following an address by Professor 
John C. Merriam, of the University of California, on " Excavations in 
the Asphalt Beds of Rancho La Brea." 

E. W. Gifford, Assistant Curator of the Anthropological Museum of the 
University of California: "Notes on the Age of California Shellmounds in the 
Light of their Molluscan Contents." 

William Frederick Bade, Professor on the Frederick Billings Foundation for 
Old Testament Literature and Semitic Languages, Pacific Theological Seminary. 
"Metal Taboos Among the Greeks." 

A. L. Kroeber, Associate Professor of Anthropology and Curator of the 
Anthropological Museum of the University of California: "The Problem of 
Cultural Development in the Shellmounds of California." 

John P. Harrington, of the School of American Archaeology, Santa Fe: 
"Stone Idol Frauds of Cochiti Pueblo." 

Herbert E. Bolton, Professor of American History, University of California: 
"New Materials for Southwestern Ethnology." 

John C. Merriam, Professor of Palaeontology and Historical Geology, Uni- 
versity of California: "Recent Discoveries of Artificially Formed Implements 
Presumed to Occur in Pleistocene Beds at Rancho La Brea and San Pedro, 
California." 
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Thomas T. Waterman, Instructor in Anthropology, University of California: 
"The Making of Myths." 

A. L. Kroeber: "Linguistic Evidence of the Pre-history of California." 

In the Peabody Museum of Harvard University the following 
appointments have been made, dating from May I : Frederic W. Putnam, 
A.M., S.D., honorary director; Charles C. Willoughby, assistant director; 
Roland B. Dixon, Ph.D., librarian, and curator in ethnology; Charles 
Peabody, Ph.D., curator in European archaeology; Alfred M. Tozzer, 
Ph.D., curator in Central American archaeology. 

Mr Nels C. Nelson, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, is visiting Europe for the purpose of studying archeo- 
logical results and methods. He will inspect the principal caverns and 
other sites where the remains of early cultures have been found, and 
gather material for a type model of such deposits. 

Professor George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, lectured 
on the evening of April 18th, at the annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, his subject being The Antiquity of 
Man in the Light of Recent Discoveries. The lecture was followed by 
a reception. 

We regret to record the death, on February ioth last, of Dr K. 
Penk, known to anthropologists chiefly by his Kultur und Rasse (1904) 
and by his contributions to Politisch-anthropologische Revue and Mit- 
teilungen der Wiener anthropologischen Gesellschafl. 

A pamphlet of " Suggestions for Investigations in Human Geography 
in Britain " has been written by Dr H. J. Fleure and Mr W. E. White- 
house, and is issued from the registrar's office in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

A large collection from the Malecite Indians, gathered by G. A. 
Paul, the hereditary chief of the Penobscot Indians, has recently been 
placed on view in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

The famous prehistoric camp known as Maiden Castle, near Dor- 
chester, England, has, at the suggestion of the King, been purchased by 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and will now be carefully preserved. 

In the interest of the Geological Survey of Canada, Dr John Alden 
Mason has gone to Great Slave Lake for the purpose of investigating 
the Northern Athapascan tribes of that region. 

Professor Hampel, one of the directors of the Hungarian National 
Museum and the leading authority on the pre-Christian archeology of 
Hungary, died at Budapest, March 25. 



